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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, SEVENTH MONTH 20 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING 


Indiana Yearly Meeting will convene at Waynes- 
ville, Ohio, Eighth month 19th, 1907. Meeting for 
Mi inisters and Elders on Seventh-day preceding 

th) at 2 p. m. 


Those coming on what is known as the Little 
Miami Railroad, by. Xenia, arrive at Corwin 9.02 
,. m. and 5.46 p. m. ; by Cincinnati 9.54 a. m. and 

2.46 p. m. 





Those wishing to come by Dayton to Lytle, three 
and one half miles from Waynesville, can ascertain 
when trains leave Dayton for Lytle by inquiring 
it Ticket Offices: D, & H. T. 23 Ludlow Street, 
Arcade Building; C. H. & D. Union Depot. 
Arrangements will be made for these to get to 
Waynesville. 


We hope Friends of other Yearly Meetings will 
fee] drawn to meet with us, and any expecting to 
io so will confer a favor by informing the commit- 
tee on arrangements. 


ELIZABETH B. Moore Chairman. 
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| SUMMER TIME 
S the best time of the year to 
| have a watch cleaned and over- 
hauled, because it can be spared 
= more readily. 

J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 
Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


We are prepared to do the 
work thoroughly and at a reason- 
able price. 


GEO. C. CHILD 

20 South 10th Street 
Established 1810 Finest Watch Repairing 
on North 2nd Street in Philadelphia 













BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

WHITE WYANDOTTEsS. 
Fine, pure bred birds, and every one a profit 
ducer. Just the kind of stock you need. Big. 
strong, hardy hens, that lay eggs which hatch 
out husky little fellows that come with stamina 
enough to live and grow. Eggs, $2 per setting; 
three settings, $5 ; $6 per 100; $60 per 1000. 

S. B. & E. W, TWINING, 


Yardley, Pa, 


EXTRA VALUE 


yeTRRUSHED, 


A limited number of 
Ladies’ 14 kt. gold open 
face watches. 15-jewel 
movements, 


at $20.00, 
including monogram. 
Exceptional value at 
this price. 


RIGGS @ BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, etc. 
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Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 








WANTED. 


A PHILADELPHIA COMPANY WITH A 

well established business has for sale a small 
amount of stock. Par value and selling value, 
$50.00 per share. The business has increased 100 
per cent. since this time last year and the stock is 
sold for the purpose of meeting the needs caused 
by this rapid growth. Dividends are assured and 
the investment is a safe one. Incorporated under 
the laws of Pennsylvania. Address for particu- 
lars, B. rw INTELLIGENCER Office, 





A LADY OF WIDE COLLEGE EXPERIENCE 
offers to a limited number of girls, college 


preparation with individual care, and a refined . 


home in Philadelphia. Address: No. 82 this Office. 





ADY OWNING A PLEASANT SUBURBAN 
home wants two ladies of refinement, or mar- 

ried couple, for the summer or longer. Rooms 
with privileges ; good table ; three minutes’ walk 


from the station. Address: No. 86, this Office. 
$1200 WANTED ON FIRST MORTGAGE 

on new brick dwellifig in City of 
Chester, at 6 per cent. Safe investment. Charles 
ws Chester, Pa. 


TRAVEL 


EUROPE. Select private party sailing June 20 
under leadership of Rev. G. F. Nason, Pastor ist 
Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, Del. Ten 
weeks $580. inclusive. Strictly first class. Few 
vacancies. 

TRAVEL UNIVERSITY, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Travel, recreation, education. Italy to England. 
Two months tour, $400 sails July 2. 

American Travel Club, Wilmington, Del. 
small parties. Tours from $250 to $580. 
dent Travelers given valuable assistance. 


Select 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 


Telephone 


Stenographer °~ 
The First Publishers of Truth 


An account of the work of the 
first generation of Quakers from 
original records, never before pub- 


lished. 


Four hundred pages of the Society’s 
best history, carefully edited and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, for $4.20, post- 
age 20c. 


Send order, or write. 
HERMAN NEWMAN, American Agent 


Friends’ Historical Society 


1010 Arch Street - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Indepen- 








BUCK HILL FALLS 


THE FALLS IN THE 
BUCK HILL STREAM 


The late Samuel E. Griscom had an affection 
for the Buck Hill creek, which shared in him his 
regard for the Society of Friends. From a mem- 
orandum of his, safely filed away and but recently 
brought to light in turning over some old papers, 
we find the following, showing how the two sub- 
jects were joined. Walking down the stream 
from the usual entrance, the various Falls were 
named by him as follows: 








Fall No. 1. Thomas Loe. 3 ft. 
7 2. George Fox. 9 ft. 6 in. 

3. Robert Barclay. 8 ft. 

4. (Rapids.) 3 ft. 
5. Gulielma Penn. 41 ft. 6 in 

6. 15 ft. 

7. William Penn 34 ft. 


In his lifetime Samuel had reasons as to why 
these different falls suggested to him the names 
of the early Quaker fathers. Something in the 
form and volume and character of each brought 
to his mind the person for whom it was named. 


The Rhododendron is coming into bloom and 
when this reaches Jntelligencer readers it should 
be out in its beauty. Like the apple crop it has an 

on” and an “off” year, but still there are 


| blossoms enough to make a brave showing, and 


we feel safe in saying that no one who makes the 
trip especially to see the blooms will be dis- 


| appointed. The season is about three weeks later 





than usual. 





BUCK HILL FALLS Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NATHANIEL E. JANNEY 


Real Estate Broker 


1002 PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
15th and Chestnut Sts. 


Sales Rentals Collections Mortgages 


Summer’s passing 


and many Friends’ schools 
are still needing Fall supplies. 
Let us order them now, and 
avoid the danger of delayed 
shipments. 


Remember, we supply standard 
goods only. Prices are standard, 
too, or oftener less. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
(Limited) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
t of one-fourth from this rate, 
$1.50 per annum. 
up ari forward “Clubs” we 
ra copy free, for each ten sub- 


s, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS ¢ 1Y BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 
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| Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 


OFFICERS. 


Rowland Comley 
President. 


Hugh Mcllvain, 
Ist Vice-Prest 





Walter H. Lipr 


2d Vice-Prest. 


William Bradway 


Trust Officer 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Inspection invited at this time with view 
| of entering pupils for 1907-08. 


Telephone, G’town 8947—A. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


Girls. 


A Boarding School for Boys and 


Course. Music. 
good work being done. 


Charges low. Circulars. 
CYNTHIA G. 


“LITERATURE FOR LITTLE 


Cloth, 50 cents. 
“THE OLD RED SCHOOL HOUSE,”’ 


Reduced to 50 cents, including postage. 
by Friends’ Book Association. 


early. 
work. 








NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET 


We emphasize particularly 


the convenience of our location 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $125,000 


JOSEPH T. BUNTING, of Hannis, Williams & Wil 
Bunting, Solicitor. 


Swarthmore College 


Send for catalogue. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 


George School, Penna. 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Visit this school and note the 


| LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. | 
BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


FOLKS,"" 
| poems for children, compiled by Elizabeth Lloyd. | 


by Fliz- 
abeth Lloyd. A book that boys and girls enjoy. 
For sale 


Directors. 
J. Gibson Mcllvain 
David L. Lukens 


"i Joseph E. Haines 
Charles M. Biddle 
Frank H. Wood 
Hugh Melly 
Walter H. Lippincott 
Charles A. Longstreth 
Edmund Webster 
Charles Major 

E. Lawrence Fell 
Rowland Comly 
liam Bradwa: 
George M. Bun 
Walter Clothier 














EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell 
Board and tuition, $250. 

A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 


Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Principel 
Circulars on application 


and Swarthmore, 
- 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


For the treatment and cure of chronic and nerv- 
ous cases. No mental cases received. Twenty 
acres in lawn—fine, new building with every 
comfort. Massage, electricity, baths, packs, vi- 
bration. Booklet. Telephone 84. 


J. H. COOLEY, M. D., Plainfield, N. J. 





is & Leach. Brinters 


School and Hotel Booklets 
Now is a very good time to prepare the copy and arrange the 
changes in next year’s booklets. 
of many disappointments that could be avoided by beginning 
We have some handsome samples of both kinds of 


It seems early, but we know 


27 and 29 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILA. Both Phones. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 





GOOD WORDS.—XXV. 


God has need of humble messengers, who are 
willing to carry the simplest message. 
In a Friends’ Meeting. 


WILLIAM LITTLEBOY. 


“THY WORK IN ALL MANKIND.” 


Oh for that charity 
That in humanity 
Sees God in every face 
Though bare of ary grace. 
Oh for that gentleness 
Which still in tenderness 
Knows that though sometimes wrong 
All souls to God belong. 
Give me an humble mind; 
Help me, O Lord, to find 
Thy work in all mankind, 
Loving and true 
Give me that gentleness 
Which still in tenderness 
Seeks for the loveliness 
Hidden from view. 





—Alice G. Cobb. 








““CONSIDER THE LILIES.” 


When Jesus taught among men there was doubt- 
less the same lack as now of appreciation of | 
values. He saw the gentiles struggling for the | 
things of the physical life—what they should eat | 
and drink, and what their garments ‘should be. 
He saw that they were placing first in their lives | 
that which the Godward thought made second in | 
importance. When the multitudes pressed about 
him for the new point of view which his inspira- | 
tion opened to them, he found close at hand an 
object lesson to make clear their personal relation | 
to ‘‘Our Father,’’ and to free them from the anx- | 
ious care that so easily clouds and burdens our | 
human life. He bade them ‘‘consider the lilies’’ | 
—to find in them an emblem of the loving care | 
that is over the children of men. Just for today | 
the lilies are arrayed in glory beyond the glory of | 
Solomon,—for those who see what the heavenly | 
kingdom is, and open their souls to its light, and | 
its imperishable riches, there is again a glory be- | 
yond that of Solomon. Their lives are clothed | 
upon with the beauty of holiness outshining the 
purple and fine linen that are the goal of life to | 
the gentiles. 

Let us ‘‘consider the lilies’’— they are truly a 
way of life to us—one of the tenderest messages 
of our Heavenly Father, in the world of his handi- 
work with its great waters and towering moun- 
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tains and its impalpable forces. Let us teach our 
little children to ‘‘consider the lilies\ whose use 
is their beauty. It is plain to see that the spiritu- 


| al life of the Great Teacher himself was minis- 


tered to by the beauty of the flowers of the field. 


| Let our little children consider the wonderful 


process by which the tiny seed or the shapely bulb 
hidden away in the darkness of the earth is trans- 
formed into beauty of form and color and it may 
be, endowed with fragrance beside. They are 
quick to perceive that great as are the mechanical 
achievements of man, the simplest blade of grass 
is beyond his power to make. Little children are 
lovers of beauty; and it may be that in the flowers 
they will find a message directly for them from a 
beauty-loving God. Let them be saturated with 
the spirit that emanates from the flowers. Let 
them stand worshipful before the daffodil with its 
glowing gold, the pansy with its wondrous text- 
ure, the clover and daisy so beautiful, and the 
rose with its surpassing beauty and pervasive fra- 
grance. Such worshipful attitude of the soul may 
open the way for them as nothing else could, from 
the seen to the Unseen. 


‘*Were I, O God, in churchless land remaining, 
Far from all voice of teacher or divines, 

My soul should find in flowers of thy ordaining, 
Priests, sermons, shrines!’’ 


ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


CHURCH LIFE IN AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


How does church life in America compare with 
that in England? This question was recently put 
by an interviewer to Mr. Thomas Law, Secretary 
of the National Council of the Evangelical Free 
Churches, on his return from the States. His re- 
ply was that there is more fellowship and less 
criticism among American ministers than Eng- 
lish; that there is more social life among church- 
goers and less snobbish exclusiveness; that the 
churches are absolutely free from connection with 
the drink traffic; and that in Bible study, and the 
training of the young, some American churches 
are far ahead of us. On the other hand, Mr. Law 
had to ‘‘tell his audiences that they would never 
save America by saying their prayers and leaving 
the devil to make their laws and administer their 
cities.’’ He thinks a federation of the Churches 
is one of the first requisites for a healthier public 
opinion on this matter. —British Friend. 
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THE SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCE. II. 
MEETINGS. 


Now that the Conference has been divided into 
commissions and sub-commissions, the meetings 
are of three kinds. The sub-commissions have 
frequent ‘‘meetings;’’ the commissions have less 
frequent ‘‘reunions,’’ and the conference has still 
less frequent ‘‘plenary sessions.’’ In my last let- 
ter to the Intelligencer, I gave some account of the 
first plenary session, held on the 15th instant. The 
next three days were consumed by interviews be- 
tween President Nelidow and the heads of the va- 
rious delegations, when organization, procedure, 
&c. were discussed. On the 19th instant the sec- 
ond plenary session was held, commencing at 3.15 
p.m. and lasting forty-five minutes. Two tele- 
grams of thanks and good wishes were read from 
Queen Wilhelmina and Czar Nicholas; the rules of 
procedure for the conference were adopted; it was 
announced that all the states represented at the 
second conference, who were not represented at 
the first, had given in their adhesion to the acts of 
the first one; and the honorary presidents, the 
presidents and the vice-presidents of the various 
commissions, nominated by the president of the 
conference, were approved. 

On the following day the delegates inscribed 
their names upon the lists of members of the various 
commissions; and during the past week each of 
the four chief commissions has met for organiza- 
tion, while several of the sub-commissions have 
entered upon their specific tasks. 

The seats of the delegates in the plenary ses- 
sions are arranged by countries in alphabetical or- 
der according to the French name for each coun- 
try. At the end of the hall are seventeen seats 
in a semicircle, facing the conference, with Presi- 
dent Nelidow in the central one, the honorary 
president, (the Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs) 
on his right, the vice-president (the head of the 
Dutch delegation) on his left, and fourteen secre- 
taries completing the semicircle. In front of 
these are desks for a dozen clerks; and in front of 
these are five rows of desks for the delegates, ar- 
ranged in pairs, and with aisles between the vari- 
ous groups. Commencing with the row on the pres- 
ident’s right, the first eight seats are occupied by 
the delegates from Germany (Allemagne) and 
the next eleven seats by those from the United 
States (Amerique.) The French name for our 
country is Etats-Unis de |’ Amerique, and the 
strict alphabetical order would have placed our del- 
egates at the head of the second row of seats. 
This order was not followed, however, in the first 
conference, either because we were then the only 
American state (except Mexico) represented, or 
because it would have placed our delegates togeth- 
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er with those from Spain (Espagne), with whom 
we were not then on friendly terms; and the prec- 
edent of the first conference has been followed in 
this one, although the four Spanish delegates are 
now brought by it just across the aisle from our 
own in the next row of seats. The Argentine Re- 
public comes just behind our own; the French and 
the British are together at the head of the second 
and third rows; the Japanese are in the middle of 
the fourth row, with the Mexicans just in front of 
them, and the Russians just across the aisle in the 
fifth row. The alphabetical order has brought the 
most powerful nations, with the exception of Ja- 
pan, to the front of the hall, while it has been 
widely commented upon that the first place in this 
Conference of Peace is held by Germany which 
possesses the strongest army in the world and 
which is accredited with the chief resistance to 
the discussion of the limitation of armaments. 


THE COMMISSIONS. 


The first conference comprised three commis- 
sions,—for armaments, for the rules of warfare 
and for arbitration; and each of the first two was 
divided into two sub-commissions. The second 
conference comprises four commissions, as fol- 
lows: the first popularly called the Commission on 
Arbitration; the second, on Warfare on Land; the 
third, on Warfare upon the Sea; and the fourth, 
on Maritime Law. In addition to these, a commis- 
sion on Petitions has been appointed, and a Com- 
mittee on Editing will be appointed later; but, 
to the bitter disappointment of many people 
among all nations, it has been decided to have no 
commission on either the Limitation of Arma- 
ments or the Drago Doctrine. In the second ple- 
nary session on the 19th instant, however, a dele- 
gate from the United States gave notice that the 
head of our delegation reserved the right of pre- 
senting to the first or other commissions the ques- 
tion of the collection of public debts by force 
(‘‘the Drago Doctrine’’) ; and a delegate from Great 
Britain reserved the same right in regard to ‘‘new 
propositions,’’ among which, it is widely believed, 
is the question of the limitation of armaments. 
The president admitted the right, on condition 
that any such proposition as is not included with- 
in the Program for the Conference proposed by 
Russia and accepted by the other states, shall be 
presented first in writing to the president and then 
printed and distributed among all the delegates 
before being introduced in the commissions. 

The conference gives to each delegate the right 
of becoming a member of any or all of the four 
commissions; but each delegation decided to 
which commissions its members should belong and 
each of the four has about 100 members. Each 
commission also was given the right of dividing 
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itself into sub-commissions. The first commission 
has formed two sub-commissions; one on the ques- 
tion of arbitration in general and on commissions 
of inquiry, the other on an international high 
court of appeal. The second commission has form- 
ed two sub-commissions: one on the laws and cus- 
toms of war (especially on warfare ‘‘in the air,’’ 

by means of balloons), the other on the rights 
and duties of neutrals. The third is divided into 
two sub-commissions: one on the bombardment of 
seaports and the location of torpedoes, the other on 
the conduct of belligerents in neutral ports and 
on the adaptation to naval warfare of the princi- 
ples of the Geneva Convention of 1864 as revised 
in 1906. The Fourth Commission has not yet sub- 
divided itself for active work, but will do so at its 
next meeting. 

The four presidents of the commissions are 
sourgeois, of France; Beernaert, of Belgium; Tor- 
nielli, of Italy; and Martens, of Russia. The hon- 
orary presidents of the commissions number 12, 
among them being Joseph H. Choate and General 
Horace Porter; the United States is the only coun- 
try that has received more than one of these posts 
of honor,—in compliment, it is believed, to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s work in convening the confer- 
ence. 

As to the work of the commissions in the four 
meetings which they have held thus far, the fol- 
lowing items may be noted. In the commission 
on arbitration, M. Bourgeois made an eloquent ad- 
dress, asserting his conviction that the time has 
arrived for giving a more compulsory character to 
the voluntary treaties for recourse to arbitration. 
The first delegate from Germany, the Baron Mar- 
shal von Bieberstein, and the first delegate from 
Great Britain, Sir Edward Fry, repeated the prop- 
osition, by which they had electrified the confer- 
ence at its second plenary session, to constitute an 
international high court for the adjudication of 
maritime captures. 

In the commission on maritime warfare, Mr. 
Choate presented a resolution that private proper- 
ty, except contraband of war, should be exempt 
from capture in time of war; and General Porter 
presented one for the restriction of the bombard- 
ment of unfortified and undefended towns and 
cities. By this last resolution, Friends are re- 
minded of the Golden Age in Colonial Pennsy]l- 
vania when the unarmed Quaker was left at peace 
in time of warfare by his Indian neighbors. 

In the commission on maritime law, M. de Mar- 
tens in the course of his opening address said that 
‘‘all the world has been laboring [since the first 
conference in 1899] in the common cause of peace 
with a genuine spirit of sacrifice.’’ He pictured 
the scene at the Athenian altar to which St. Paul 
saw the Athenian men and women bringing sacri- 
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fices for relief from their burdens, and, ‘‘in the 
same way,’’ he said, ‘‘the representatives of all 
the nations have brought to the Hall of the 
Knights, as they brought to the House in the 
Woods, their personal views, their alliances, their 
prejudices, their suspicions, to sacrifice them, not 
to the unknown God, but to the God of Law, of 
Justice, and of Peace.’’ 
NOTES AND INCIDENTS. 

As has been the case with all great assemblies 
in the world’s history, the second Peace Confer- 
ence has also met with cries of protest. For ex- 
ample, both the day before and the day after the 
first plenary session, there were held in The 
Hague two open air meetings in which were 
voiced the ‘‘anti-militarists’’ protests against the 
conference. At one of these, 3,000 persons, repre- 
senting 100 societies, were present, and speakers 
from Holland, Belgium, France, Switzerland and 
Germany, harangued the crowd. The key-note of 
all the speeches was a protest against the confer- 
ence as a ‘“‘comedy,’’ and against its having been 
called on the initiative of ‘‘the man who poses as 
the greatest apostle of peace, but who in reality is 
a great destroyer of peace, and who, on the very 
day of the opening of the conference, dissolved 
the Douma.’’ Apparent, too, were the beliefs that 
“‘the powers,’’ intent only upon warfare, cannot 
be trusted to inaugurate a world of peace and that 
this can come only from the domination of the la- 
boring class, whose interests are truly internation- 
al; an anarchistic element was also present, and 
attempted to force* through a resolution of sympa- 
thy for the Spanish anarchist who attempted to 
assassinate the King and Queen; and an element 
of strong hostility to ‘‘the church,’’ as the pro- 
moter of warfare, also made itself heard. But, 
doubtless, the prime cause of the existence of 
such meetings is the military burden laid upon the 
shoulders of the laborers of the Old World. 

Again, the troubles among the wine-growers of 
Southern France have overshadowed in the minds 
of many people the importance and success of the 
conference, and have provided one more argument 
in favor of large armies. The militant press of 
Germany, too, is making its strident voice heard, 
one journal arguing that ‘‘God, who has permitted 
iron to exist, has also willed that it be made into 
sabres, quite as much as into plow-shares;’’ anoth- 
er one defiantly exclaiming, a propos of the appar- 
ently isolated position of Germany at the confer- 
ence: ‘‘We have in this world only one friend,— 
our sword: that at least will protect us; it has 
more virtue for us than twenty alliances.’’ 

As an offset to such shadows is the brilliant sun- 
shine of hope and encouragement which beams 
upon the conference from various sources, and 


*It is significant that this attempt did not succeed, and that these Socialist 
“anti-militarists’”’ were in no meod to have their demonstration turned into 
approval of an anarchist assassin’s deed.— Editor. 
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both officially and. unofficially is expressed the de- 
termination that the ‘‘Parliament of Humanity’’ 
shall be indeed a ‘‘Parliament of Peace.’’ To this 
‘‘International Capital’ there have come delega- 
tions of many kinds, none of whom have been 
given access to the conference itself, but some 
have had interviews with its president, while all 
have made their influence felt informally. The 
delegation from the International Council of Wom- 
en had two interviews with the president and 
brought with them a very significant address, 
representing ‘‘four or five millions of women be- 
longing to the federated societies of the Interna- 
tional Council,’’ and citizens of ‘‘twenty countries 
united in a common effort to exalt humanity.’’ ‘‘It 
is you, gentlemen,’’ says their address, ‘‘who are 
to labor for the higher welfare of humanity; but 
it is the women who await with the greatest anx- 
iety the result of your labors, for it is they who 
who will derive the greatest benefits from them. 
Indeed, it is not by any means only as mothers and 
wives that women become the first victims of war- 
fare; but it is ever upon them, the weakest, that 
the burdens imposed by a military budget press 
most heavily. You are doubtless convinced, gen- 
tlemen, that for the realization of the ideals which 
you represent, it is necessary to arouse every- 
where a vast current of popular sympathy in favor 
of peace. In this work of propagandism, what 
better or more active co-laborers could you wish to 
have than the women, whose activity is organized 
throughout the world, and who realize the change 
which will be wrought in human society by a new 
and higher conception of international right and 
duty. With all our hearts we invoke upon your 
labors the divine benediction, to the end that you 
may find in your deliberations the means of draw- 
ing the nations together in a feeling of universal 
brotherhood; and all of our efforts shall be direct- 
ed to the education of the peoples to the under- 
standing that the prosperity, the welfare of each 
nation depends upon a mutual appreciation of in- 
ternational welfare.’’ In the course of his very 
sympathetic reply to the delegation, M. de Neli- 
dow said, ‘‘We all of us wish, no doubt, to abolish 
war; but as that is unfortunately impossible, our 
task is to do our utmost to prevent it and to re- 
duce as much as possible the sufferings which it 
entails, especially upon women. It is not possible 
to do everything, but everything that is possible 
shall be done.”’ 

In a future letter I hope to give some account of 
the delegation from the British and American 
churches, and of the activities of two societies, 
unofficial as far as the conference is concerned, 
but of very great interest and importance,—the 
Association of Journalists and the International 
Circle. Ws. I. HULL. 

The Hague, Sixth Month 27th. 


DUTY OF FRIENDS IN REGARD TO 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS. V. 
[From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner for Fourth month 1907. } 

Great is the responsibility of all religious bodies 
towards social problems and social service—pecul- 
iarly great, it seems to me, that of the Society of 
Friends on account of our inheritance and the 
unique position we should hold among other relig- 
ious organizations. With our freedom from creed 
and dogma, our willingness to receive more light, 
and our recognition that revelation is not limited 
to any book, place, or time, we surely, of all peo- 
ple, are those who are called to face sympathetic- 
ally and to solve the social problem. 

I think our first responsibility—an intellectual 
one—is to understand what the problem is. We 
ought to see that the social problem is one. The 
evils we deplore—sweating, unemployment, slums, 
gambling, intemperance, prostitution, &c.—are 
either symptoms of the one great social disease or 
are moral evils intensely aggravated by it. 

A corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit. It 
seems foolish to spend our leisure time and energy 
in lopping off one diseased branch of ‘‘unemploy- 
ed,’’ whilst our very industrial system of produc- 
tion for profit is creating another branch of ‘‘un- 
employed.’’ What use is it to clear away a slum 
area and build sanitary houses thereon whilst 
landlordism necessarily creates more slums in an- 
other place? Again, why look upon intemperance 
as an isolated social problem? Doubtless it would 
be a great gain if drunkeness and all sensuality 
were banished for ever. But whilst capitalism re- 
mains we should still have sweating; men, how- 
ever sober, would still be out of work and over- 
worked. Ina word, we should still have the social 
problem. 

What then is the social problem? 

Is it not the abolition of poverty with its results— 
disease and crime? The problem that confronts us 
is to give to every one born into this world—that is 
to every one of Our Father’s children—an oppor- 
tunity to live the fullest life possible. 

This is hardly the place, even if space allowed 
to give at any length my diagnosis of what is 
wrong with the present social system and to pre- 
scribe the remedy. But inasmuch as a second re- 
sponsibility of the Society of Friends—the respon- 
sibility of action—seems to be therewith involved, 
I may briefly state that, speaking in economic 
terms, what appears to me to be wrong in our sys- 
tem of commerce and industry, is private control of 
capital (with the motive power of production for 
profit) based on private ownership of land. Now 
this seems to me to be contrary to Divine Law and 
to the teaching of Jesus. ‘‘The earth is the Lord’s 
and the fulness thereof,’’ ‘‘God is no respecter of 
persons,’’ ‘‘Lend hoping for nothing again.’’ 
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I consider, therefore, the Society of Friends 
should, in its collective capacity, issue with no 
uncertain sound a testimony against the present 
iniquitous system of society. I do. not say that 
the Society of Friends, as a religious body, can be 
rightly accused of supporting the present system— 
but I do say that if it remains silent on the point, 
it is, along with other religious organizations, 
open to the accusation of the worship of Mammon. 
‘‘Wherefore come out from among them, and be 
ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the un- 
clean thing.’’ Iam well aware that under the 
present complex social system, we cannot literally 
separate ourselves from it. I do not advocate 
such a course, nor that Friends should shirk posi- 
tions of responsibility and service in the State, 
municipality, or parish. ButI should rejoice if 
our Society saw its way clear to condemn the sys- 
tem. Wedid not in times past hesitate to con- 
demn the system of chattel slavery and advise in- 
dividual Friends to release their slaves. Are we 
not equally called upon to condemn landlordism, 
whereby a few, by owning the means of material 
existence, can as surely enslave their fellows as by 
owning their bodies? Should we not also con- 
demn the system of wage slavery? 

The Society might also encourage each member 
to make his whole life a sacred protest against the 
present unrighteous, unbrotherly, unchristian sys- 
tem of industry, and, so far as the present system 
will permit, to dedicate the whole of his energies 
to helping to build up a New Society, based on the 
principles of Justice, Brotherhood, and Love—the 
Kingdom of Heaven upon earth. 

‘“*To labour for a perfect redemption from this 
spirit of oppression,’’ said John Woolman, ‘‘is the 
great business of the whole family of Christ Jesus 
in this world.’’ 

Some may say that this is Socialism, and that 
the Society of Friends, being a religious body, 
should have nothing to do with what may seem to 
be a political question. But when rightly under- 
stood, Socialism will surely be found to be a means 
of translating into action our highest aspirations 
and our deepest religious convictions. 

If I read the signs of the times aright, Socialism 
in some form or other is coming. Herein, to my 
mind, lies our opportunity and our greatest re- 
sponsibility—our spiritual responsibility. Shall 
the Socialism of the future, which is only a means 
to an end, be inspired and brought about by the 
spirit of selfishness? Or shall it be ushered in by 
Spiritual Power, and by the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
as taught and lived by Jesus? If the latter, there 
is nothing to fear from the changes that are com- 
ing. 

When the majority of our brothers and sisters 
shall no longer be forced to spend the best part of 
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their energies in labouring for the meat which 
perisheth, they will be able to realise that man 
does not live by bread alone. Then will be given 
that opportunity for each one to live the fullest 
life possible, and for the Spirit to manifest Him- 
self fully through every creature. Thus shall we 
have solved not only the Social Problem, as we un- 
derstand it to-day, but also that other problem 
why men apparently pay more heed tothe sustain- 
ing of their lower than to the development of their 
higher selves. ‘‘Take ye away the stone.’’ 
**Loose him and let him go.’’ 


J. THEODORE HARRIS. 


THE LIBERAL PROTESTANTS IN FRANCE. 

Our coreligionists, the liberal Christian element 
in the French Reformed Church, have just held 
their first National Synod at Mazamet. It was 
fully attended, the public session attaining an au- 
dience of 1,500 and was harmonious and earnest 
in spirit. Prof. Jean Reville, Revs. Charles 
Wagner, J. E. Roberty, A. Reyss, E. Atger, M. 
Bourgeois, Trial, Baron F. de Schickler and the 
venerable Dean P. Jalabert took an active part in 
the proceedings. The Delegation Liberale, which 
for thirty-four years ‘has guided the destinies of 
the liberal party in the Huguenot Church, surrend- 
ered its powers to the new Synod, which is known 
as the National Union of the Eglises Reformees 
Unies. Its statutes, while Presbyterian in form 
provide for complete congregational freedom and 
autonomy. No creedal subscription of any kind is 
required of either pastors or laity. Women are 
allowed a vote, but not to hold office. The latter 
privilege failed to carry bya vote of 21 to19. 
Evidently it will soon be accorded. Strong reso- 
lutions were adopted against alcoholism, gambling 
and indecent literature. Five regional conferences 
have been organized under this synod, which com- 
prises about one-third of the French Reformed 
Churches. 

The moderately liberal, or centre, party in this 
Huguenot church has called at the Oratory in Paris 
a second or adjourned ‘‘Assembly of Jarnac.’’ It 
has been joined by 134 churches. Evidently 
another sect is impending. It is much to be re- 
gretted that the ancient Huguenot Church cannot 
at the present juncture reunite all its members 
into one body. The liberals of all shades earnestly 
desire this, and are willing to make extraordinary 
concessions to this end. But all endeavors are 
shipwrecked by the obstinate, intolerant attitude 
of the orthodox or Calvinist minority, who unfor- 
tunately hold the denominational machinery and 
much of its wealth. The attempt to call a national 
assembly of all the Reformed Churches, to discuss 
and decide on the future course of the descendants 
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of the Huguenots in France, has thus far been 
prevented by the orthodox, who insist that such 
an assembly shall not be composed of delegates of 
all the churches, but only of the groups or parties. 
In such case the majority in each group is to de- 
cide on its entire representation. By this shrewd 
device they would assure the return of 80 conser- 
vatives in a body of 120 delegates, whereas two- 
thirds of the members of the Reformed Church of 
France are, as is well known, liberal in their 
sympathies. It seems inevitable, therefore, that 
there shall be three Reformed Churches in France 
whose total membership is only 600,000. What a 
lesson on the evil effects of intolerance! 


In the Christian Register. C. W. WENDTE. 


MAKING CHARITY HIT THE MARK. 


Of what avail to care for a few hundred infants 
at the seashore if we are to send them back to an 
unclean milk supply that causes the death of thou- 
sands during the summer months. One bequest 
recently received by a hospital that is known to 
have a large surplus income might have estab- 
lished a fund for loans on personal credit or 
wages, or the after treatment of hospital patients, 
or financed the national crusade against tuberculo- 
sisor child labor or child neglect for one whole 
year. To correct the evils of ignorance, bad busi- 
ness judgment, and disregard of the rights of 
tenants to healthful and decent surroundings, the 
facts learned by one efficient tenement house in- 
spector, properly used, would accomplish more 
than a block of model tenements. One thousand 
dollars spent in proving the need for official atten- 
tion to the physical welfare of school children will 
pay larger dividends than $1,000,000 spent ina 
child’s hospital. From $350 to $500 per school- 
child is spent during the years from seven to four- 
teen because we believe in universal education; 
from the years fourteen to seventy universal edu- 
cation is left to chance, sensationalism, and meth- 
ods antagonistic to or incompatible with true edu- 
cation and efficient citizenship. 

— William Allen, in the Atlantic. 


AN ANTIDOTE FOR NEWSPAPERS. 


Bird S. Coler, President of the Borough of 
Brooklyn, is issuing a weekly newspaper, ‘‘Coler’s 
Bulletin and Brooklyn Record,’’ in co-operation 
with Charles Frederick Adams and John Heffer- 
nan, in order to keep the people of Brooklyn in- 
formed of the truth regarding their affairs. He 
posts copies on official bulletin boards conspicuous- 
ly in different parts of the city where crowds can 
read them. This he has been forced to do because 
the daily papers of Brooklyn persistently misrep- 
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resent facts regarding the city government—some- 
thing, by the way, that has become common with 
daily papers everywhere. If they are with the 
city government, they misrepresent to its advan- 
tage; if against it, they malign. Time was when 
daily papers fought their political or other battles 
in their editorial columns. Partisan as they might 
be in editorials, they tried at any rate to be truth- 
ful in their news columns. But now the news col- 
umns of the daily press are most dangerously de- 
voted to the suppression of important facts and 
even to shameless falsifications. It is most dan- 
gerous because readers make allowance for parti- 
san editorials but not for false reporting. They 
are deceived by false reporting, for they are still 
under the spell of the suggestion that however 
partisan a paper may be editorially, its news col- 
umns will give the news truly. Mr. Coler may 
have hit upon a remedy for the crying evil of false 
reporting. We hope that the result will prove he 
has. Certain it is, at all events, that something, 
must be done to cope with the most critical condi- 
tion that can confront popular government—a con- 
dition in which honest public opinion is vitiated 
by systematic falsification of facts through the ac- 
credited channels of public information. 
—The Public (Chicago. ) 


THE “NEW THEOLOGY” IN CATHOLIC 
ITALY. 

One of the latest accessions to the Index Expur- 
gatorius is the organ of the non-Catholic move- 
ment called Jl Rinnovamento, published at Milan. 
The reason for the prohibition of this Catholic 
paper, as given by the Philadelphia Catholic Stan- 
dard and Times, is that it seeks to maintain its 
standing within the church by adopting a ‘‘favor- 
ite device of rebellious Catholics,’’ which consists 
in insisting upon the difference between official 
and non-official Catholicism, and while ‘‘making 
war on the former, expressing respect for the lat- 
ter.’’ It is ‘‘because sucha distinction is sought 
to be established by such writers as Signor Fo- 
gazzaro, the Rev. George Tyrrell, the Abbe Murri, 
and some others,’’ says The Standard and Times, 
that the organ of the cult has been placed on the 
Index. It declares further: ‘‘It is part of the plan 
of campaign begun by such writers to avoid an 
open-rupture with the church, if they can, by an 
apparent submission when rebuked; and this is 
why we have Signor Fogazzaro and the Rev. 
George Tyrrell and their friends at such pains to 
deny that they are outside the pale of the church. 
They find it better strategy to keep up the fight 
within the lines. In notifying Cardinal Ferrari, 


Archbishop of Milan, of the inhibition of the 
Rinnovamento, Cardinal Steinhuber, prefect of the 
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Sacred Congregation, pointed out that not all the 
issues of that publication were condemned, but 
only those which contained the articles that have 
been condemned. Some of the propositions quoted 
from the Rinnovamento differ so very little from 
the theories of religion and divinity propounded 
by the Rev. Mr. Campbell that they might be al- 
most taken as paraphrases of the writings of that 
bold rehasher of old heresies.’’—Literary Digest. 


The Church is guilty of preaching submission, 
contentment and cheerfulness to the laboring man 
under conditions which make it virtually impossi- 
ble for him to be submissive, contented and cheer- 
ful. It has been too often the champion of the 
status quo. The Church has said to the laboring 
man, ‘‘Be content with your wages.’ It should 
have said, ‘‘Insist on higher wages!”’ 


Dr. CHARLES P. FAGNANI. 
Union Theological Seminary. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1907. Eighth month 4th. 


THE TABERNACLE. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Then the cloud covered the tent of the 
meeting, and the glory of Jehovah filled the taber- 
nacle.—Ex. 40:54. 


THE SCRIPTURE of the Lesson is Exodus 40: 1-13, 34-38. 


During the forty days that Moses was on the 
mount, the plan of the tabernacle and the details 
of its services were shaped in his mind. For 
about eight months before the time of this lesson 
the people had been preparing the materials for 
the building, which was all ready to be set up on 
‘the first day of the first month.’’ This was the 
month of Ahib or Nisan, corresponding to the 
later part of March or the beginning of April. 

The tabernacle, according toa Bible commen- 
tary, comprised three main parts, the tabernacle, 
strictly so called, its tent, and its covering. ‘‘The 
tabernacle itself was to consist of curtains of fine 
linen woven with colored figures of cherubim, and 
a structure of boards which was to contain the 
holy place and the most holy place; the tent was 
to be a true tent of goats’ hair cloth, to contain 
and shelter the tabernacle; the covering was to be 
of red rams’ skins and sealskins, and was spread 
over the goats’ hair tent as an additional protec- 
tion against the weather.”’ 

The ark was an oblong chest overlaid with gold 
both within and without. Two cherubim were 
over the lid, which was called ‘‘the mercy seat.’’ 
The table was for the show-bread. The candle- 
stick (or lampstand) had seven: branches and was 
made of pure gold. Upon the golden altar incense 
was burned, as a symbol of prayer and thanks- 
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giving. Animals were sacrificed upon the altar of 
burnt offering, as an atonement for sin. 

In the earlier days the Jews set up an altar as a 
place of worship where the worshiper could meet 
God. As the forms of worship became more com- 
plicated, a tabernacle was felt to be necessary, 
which contained many things besides an altar. 
This tabernacle was built a little more than a year 
after the Exodus. 

The ark of the covenant or testimony was put 
in a part of the tabernacle separated from the 
rest, called the Holy of Holies. The table was 
placed on the north side of the tabernacle. Be- 
sides the show-bread there were on it dishes and 
spoons for the frankincense, and flagons and bowls 
for the wine. The holy place was in front of the 
Holy of Holies; on the south side of the holy place 
was the lampstand, each branch of which 
held a lamp filled with pure olive oil. The golden 
altar was just before the veil in the holy place. 
The altar of burnt offering was in the centre of 
the open court in front of the tabernacle. 

The laver was a vessel of brass, filled with water 
which the priests used for cleansing themselves, 
ready for their work in the tabernacle. The water 
was also used for washing parts of the animals 
used in the sacrifices. The tabernacle proper was 
surrounded by a court, which was separated from 
the outside place by hangings. 

It is a little difficult to understand the closing 
passage of our lesson. We are told that Moses 
was not able to enter the tent because a cloud 
abode thereon. Then we are told that this cloud 
remained over the tabernacle whenever they were 
not journeying. As the people could not go inside 
the tabernacle to worship except when it was sta- 
tionary, it follows that either the cloud must have 
lifted at times, or that they went in while the 
cloud was upon it. 

We can easily imagine that when the tabernacle 
was completed there came over the people a feel- 
ing of awe, a sense that it was filled with the 
glory of Jehovah, and that fora little time even 
Moses did not feel himself worthy to enter. Af- 
terward it would have been in accordance with 
the custom of the times that the platform on 
which the signal fire was kept burning should 
have been always in front of the tabernacle when 
they were in camp, making a cloud of smoke by 
day and a fire by night. When this signal fire 
began to move it was the sign that all should pre- 
pare for moving onward. 


TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—The Cloud over the 
Tent. Are Meeting-houses Holier than Other Houses? 

QUESTIONS FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES.— 
Name the months of the Jewish year. What are cheru- 
bim? What is show-bread? Frankincense? Describe a 
flagon. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 20, 1907. 





PEACE AND PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


There is nothing more encouraging to those who 
are working for the promotion of the peace of the 
world than that an increasing number of our in- 
fluential educators are advocating such teaching 
in the schools as will tend to make peace more 
popular than war. One of the most earnest advo- 
cates of such teaching is Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
Pennsylvania’s Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. Dr. Schaeffer was the president this year 
of the National Educational Association in session 
last week in Los Angeles, Cal., and he chose for 
the theme of his address at the opening session, 
‘‘What Can the School Do to Aid the Peace Move- 
ment?’’. The leading points of this address have 
been fairly well set forth by the Associated Press, 
and have been published in leading newspapers all 
over the country. 

In the opinion of President Schaeffer our text 
books on history should be re-written so as to 
glorify the arts of peace rather than the triumphs 
of war; and prominence should be given to this 
subject in examinations of pupils and _ teachers 
until they are at least as familiar with the names 
of poets, orators, artists, inventors, educators, jur- 
ists, statesmen and philanthropists as they are 
with the names of victorious generals and ad- 
mirals. 

His next point was that patriotism should never 
be so taught as to make it the meanest of all vir- 
tues. There.never was a more dangerous motto 
than ‘‘My country, right or wrong.’’ The true 
patriot is one whose desire and effort are that his 
country may always be in the right. 

The third point was the growth of public opin- 
ion against wars. Already the civilized nations of 
the world are practically agreed that there should 
be no more wars waged for indemnity, for booty 
and plunder, for territorial expansion, or to grati- 
fy the personal ambition of rulers. There is still 
a general feeling that war is justifiable when a 
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great principle is at stake, as in the American 
Revolution, or in behalf of a down-trodden peo- 
ple, as in the Spanish-American war; but the 
teacher should point out that even in cases like 
these there is a better way. American history 
should never be so taught as to cause the pu- 
pils to hate and despise the English. Dr. Schaeffer 
said: 

‘In dealing with these two kinds of war it is 
well to point out both sides of the dispute and to 
show how war can be avoided by the peaceful 
method of arbitration. How well posted we all are 
upon every war that our people have waged; how 
little we know of the 250 international disputes 
which have been settled by the peaceful method of 
arbitration. How few people know the signifi- 
cance of The Hague Court.”’ 

The movement to introduce rifle practice into our 
public schools claimed Dr. Schaeffer’s attention. 
He ridiculed the idea made by the advocates of 
this step that it is really a peace measure, as he 
has not yet discovered that constant preparation 
for war tends to make people peaceful. On the 
contrary, he has noted that when skill is developed 
in any direction the possessor of that skill likes to 
make use of it; therefore, in his opinion, skill in 
rifle shooting would be very apt to lead to more 
deadly results in the strife between labor and cap- 
ital. 

While we are working for better text books and 
more advanced peace sentiment among teachers in 
general, the annual celebration by the schools of 
the anniversary of the convening of the first 
Hague Conference is advocated. If appropriate 
exercises, to which parents are invited, are given 
every year in the schools on this day, much may 
be done to familiarize our people with the practi- 
cal workings of arbitration and also to help them 
realize the closeness of the ties that bind together 
the people of all nations, making it impossible for 
one to suffer without bringing some measure of 
hardship upon the others. 


If a twenty thousand dollar man—one who really 
earned that much, and not many do—were to 
save the entire earnings of his working life, he 
wouldn’t be a millionaire. The fortunes of men 
are made up of something more than their saved 
earnings; they are made up mostly of the earn- 
ings of other men.—The Public. 


I try to increase the power God has given me to 
see the best in everything and every one, and 
make that Best a part of my life. To what is 
good I open the doors of my being, and jealously 
shut them against what is bad. 

—Helen Keller. 
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OPPOSES TRIP TO PACIFIC. 

[From the Philadelphia Public Ledger of Seventh month 
10th. ] 

The Executive Committee of the Universal 
Peace Union at a meeting in this city yesterday 
placed itself on record as opposed to sending a 
fleet of warships to the Pacific Ocean. The com- 
mittee adopted the following resolution: 

‘In view of the feeling existing in the interna- 
tional relations between Japan and the govern- 
ment of the United States, we regard the proposi- 
tion as reported of sending a fleet of battleships 
to the Pacific border as unwise, inopportune and 
irritating, especially as the second peace confer- 
ence is now in session at The Hague, where are 
assembled over 250 delegates, representing 45 gov- 
ernments, with a large and eminently able delega- 
tion from the United States and with representa- 
tives from Japan. 

‘*Believing that such action is calculated to im- 
pair, if not to destroy, the anticipated results of 
said conference and lead more to war than to peace, 
we appeal to President Roosevelt to withhold any 
such demonstration. ”’ 


EFFECT OF GOOD HOUSING ON MORALS. 

The Negro’s opportunity to earn money and his 
superior average intelligence in Gloucester county, 
Virginia, have led to the building of good houses. 
In one of the better districts, in a school of thirty 
pupils, ten live in houses of six rooms each and 
only one in a house of one room. The log cabin is 
rare in Gloucester. These good houses have had 
apparently a marked influence upon the morals of 
the colored people. For instance, twenty-five 
years ago, when three-fourths of the people lived 
in cabins, bastardy was common. A half-dozen 
cases among the colored people, and two, by the 
way, among the whites, in 1903, was regarded as 
an alarmingly high rate. In 1904, there was but 
one case among the Negroes withina radius of 
ten miles from the court-house. There is also but 
very little miscegenation. Ina dozen school- 
rooms I saw only one child whose father was un- 
doubtedly white. The criminal record for the 
county also reflects credit upon the homes. For 
instance, there were thirty arrests for misde- 
meanors in 1903. Of these sixteen were white 
and fourteen colored. In 1904, there were fifteen 
arrests, fourteen white and one colored. The 
white cases were for stealing oysters. Of felony 
cases for 1904 there were seven for the county, 
two white and five colored. This is said to be an 
unusually large record. Doubtless also the pres- 
ence of a Negro lawyer to protect the interests of 
the Negroes prevents many unnecessary arrests, 
such as occur in places where officers desire to 
make money by making arrests. Southern Workman. 
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THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE AT 


ASBURY PARK. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
EDUCATION. 
To the Central Committee : 


The committee on Education has held, during 
the year, four meetings: One at Mountain Lake 
Park, one in Baltimore at the time of Yearly Meet- 
ing, one in Philadelphia at about the time of Quar- 
terly Meeting and one in New York in Yearly 
Meeting week. 

The principal subject for consideration at each 
of these meetings was the Pedagogical Courses at 
Swarthmore. At the meeting in New York in 5th 
month, the treasurer reported that $976 had been 
collected and. turned over to the treasurer of 
Swarthmore College for the Educational Courses 
there. This is $24 short of the $1,000 promised. 
This money has not gone into the general funds of 
the college, but has been kept separate and drawn 
upon for the payment of the instructors. The col- 
lege is, therefore, nothing out because of the short- 
age ; on the other hand, it received about $90 in 
fees from teachers who attended the lectures. The 
committee has undertaken to raise $1,000 for the 
continuation of the work next year, and the col- 
lege has made arrangements for practically the 
same courses. Plans for the extension of the work 
have been discussed. The need of a Practice 
School is recognized, but the first step must be 
the securing of a sufficient fund to establish a Chair 
of Education, in order that there may be some 
one to direct. the growth of the department and 
carry out the plans of the committee. 

Other subjects have had some attention from the 
committee, but there are no results to be reported. 


EDWARD B. RAWSON, Chairman. 
MarY W. ALBERTSON, Secretary. 


PHILANTHROPIC INTERESTS. 

[It being impossible to embody in a brief report a review of 
all the work that has been carried on under the care of this 
Section, their report is not presented as it would not give an 
adequate view of their work. Reports of the Superintend- 
ents of the Departments will be published in later issues. | 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
To the Central Committee: 

Since its appointment on Ninth month 4th, 1906, 
the Committee on First-day Schools has held four 
meetings—three at Mountain Lake Park and one 
at Asbury Park. It organized in the usual form 


by selecting a chairman and secretary and ap- 
pointing a Publication Committee to which is com- 
mitted the active work of issuing the various les- 
son helps. One session of the committee was in 
the form of a conference with First-day school of- 
ficers and teachers and others actively interested 
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in the work, who were at the time gathered to- 
gether at Mountain Lake Park, at which session 
the needs of schools, methods, helps, ete., were 
talked over freely and it is believed to the mutual 
advantage of all. 

The two series of lessons in course of publica- 
tion at the time of the last report of this commit- 
tee, were completed with the last quarter of 1906, 
and the issue of two other series is now in pro- 
gress, each to be completed in’four quarterlies 
within the present year. One of these is a pri- 
mary life of Jesus, designed especially for classes 
10 to 12 years of age; the other a ‘‘Study of the 
Bible as Literature’ for advanced and adult 
classes. Of both of these a sufficient number is 
being printed to provide a reserve supply for 
schools that may, a little later, require such helps. 

In addition to these, there was issued about the 
first of the year, a manual for the teachers of 
classes studying the Organization and Testimonies 
of Friends, so arranged that it may be used in the 
conduct of intermediate, advanced or adult classes. 
This manual is prepared with a view to suggest- 
ing and inspiring such work as will lead toa fuller 
knowledge and understanding of the essential 
principles underlying the organization and the 
testimonies of our Society. 

In addition to this a 32-page manual has been is- 
sued for the help and guidance of teachers of pri- 
mary classes. This suggests methods, subject 
matter, materials, books and other features of pos- 
sible service to teachers of youngest classes. 

There is also in course of preparation at this 
time a collection of Bible and other stories for use 
in children’s classes, selected from among various 
primary lessons issued during past years. 

By arrangement of the committee a series of 
comments on International Topics is being pub- 
lished in Friends’ Intelligencer during the year for 
such schools as feel especial need thereof. 

It is the belief of the committee that the present 
year is making some valuable additions to the sup- 
ply of helps now at the command of our First-day 
school teachers. 

By direction of the F. D. S. Committee. 

HERBERT P. WORTH, Chairman. 

LOUISE E. HAVILAND, Secy. for the day. 


LAING SCHOOL. 

[From the Laing School Visitor, which is published by 
the School, at Mt. Pleasant, S. C. Abby D. Munro, 
Principal of the School, is Editor. The subscription 
price is twenty-five cents a year. } 

The Laing School, for the training of colored 
children in South Carolina, closed for the year on 
Fifth month 22. Although there has been an un- 
usual number of interruptions during the year, the 
school has been prosperous, and the attendance 
remained good to the last. The common adage is, 





“*Tt’s an ill wind that blows nobody good,’’ and the 
destruction of the early crop by the late frosts, 
gave the older pupils an opportunity to remain in 
school, their services at picking not being need- 
ed. Three hundred and forty pupils have been 
registered during the year ending May, 1907. 

The financial statement for the year shows the 
Endowment Fund to be $5,000. The receipts 
were: from voluntary contributions, $2,197.25; 
from interest on endowment fund, $187.00; sub- 
scriptions to the Visitor, $30; Dorcas room re- 
ceipts, $650; county funds, $650; in all, $3,714.75. 

The disbursements were: teachers’ salaries, 
$2,200; assistants, $200; freight, $190; expenses 
of the Visitor, $60; books, stamps, stationery, 
printing, etc., $150; repairs after storm, $249; 
expenses of Children’s Home, $800; aged poor, 
$15; students’ aid, $75; Christmas, $25; sewing 
school, $20; Dorcas room expenses, $65; in all, 
$4,049.25. 

Friends will notice the condition of the treasury. 
Abby Munro says: ‘‘Funds have come in slowly, 
as usual during the last month; and we cannot 
help hoping that the time is not far distant when 
relief will come to us from some source, so we 
can pay our help regularly. The increase in the 
cost of living is felt very keenly here, as else- 
where, and it is very difficult to meet expenses with 
the same salaries as in past years so there is more 
need that what is due should be promptly paid.’’ 
Abby Munro’s address during the summer will be 
Bristol, R. I. 


THE MIRACLES. 

What is called the neurotic explanation of the 
miracles of the New Testament does not go far by 
way of accounting for the wonderful works said 
to have been wrought by Jesus. While it was 
extremely probable that all who were afflicted 
with any kind of disease should resort to Jesus, 
and that, if he allowed himself to attempt their 
healing, many cures would be reported, it is ex- 
tremely probable, also, that, if there were a few 
cases of faith healing of a striking character, 
those who were not healed would drop out of sight 
and not be reported. In this way it is possible to 
give some account of things narrated in the New 
Testament. But to offer such a theory asa gen- 
eral explanation isa futile performance. Con- 
genital blindness and leprosy are not cured in that 
way, and certainly the raising of the dead could 
not result as an act of faith onthe part of the 
deceased person, unless in another world he heard 
the call and willingly or by compulsion was drawn 
back into life again. There are some things 


which must be accepted as true or rejected with- 
Milk-and-water explanations will 
—Christian Register. 


out apology. 
not suffice. 
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NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. ' 
[This is one of the fourteen Yearly Meetings that cor- 
respond with London. There was no separation in New 
England in 1827, and there is in this territory no body of 
Friends affiliated with our Seven Yearly Meetings. There 
is another New England Yearly Meeting which met this 
year at Westerly, R. I., which is in close sympathy with 
the conservative and ‘‘Wilburite’’ bodies of Friends. - The 
following is from the American Friend. ] 

Friends in New England have met in annual 
session for at least two hundred and thirty-six 
years, andif a passage in John Burnyeat’s Journa] 
is reliable the date of the origin of this yearly 
meeting goes back ten years farther—to 1661. 
There are few more dramatic chapters in modern 
religious history than the story of the planting of 
Quakerism in New England. It is full of heroic 
incidents and of noble devotion and sacrifice. Un- 
fortunately, the present generation knows almost 
nothing of the history of the past, and the splen- 
did inspiration which comes from intimate ac- 
quaintance with the deeds and ideals of one’s fore- 
bears hardly exists at all in the New England 
Yearly Meeting of to-day. We cherish the hope 


that some day this splendid inheritance may be 
the possession of the growing youth, and that 
they feel the greatness of their pedigree. 

The yearly meeting was held this year in the 


beautiful city of Portland, and, as always happens 
on odd years, there was a preponderance of 
Friends from the State of Maine at the gathering. 
The territory of four of the nine quarterly meet- 
ings is entirely in the Pine Tree State, and the 
members of these four quarterly meetings were 
well represented. 

There were few visiting ministers in attend- 
ance, in fact only three with credentials—Ellison 
R. Purdy, Iowa; Wm. P. Pinkham, Ohio, and 
Mary Jane Weaver, New York. Augustus T. 
Murray, Professor of Greek in Stanford Univer- 
sity, Cal., a member and recorded minister be- 
longing to New Bedford Monthly Meeting, of New 
England Yearly Meeting, was in attendance, and 
made a valuable contribution to the life and ser- 
vice of the sessions. Joseph Elkinton, Philadel- 
phia, and Benjamin Johnson, Indiana, were among 
the visitors who were appreciated. New England 
has introduced the plan of putting all the Ameri- 
can epistles into one summarized document which 
gives a bird’s eye view of the entire home church. 

This document had been prepared in advance by 
the Permanent Committee on Correspondence, and 
was read in the opening session and was listened 
to with much appreciation. 

The afternoon of the first day was devoted to 
education, and it was an inspiring session. New 
England has two large and influential boarding 
schools, one at Providence and the other at Vassal- 
boro, Maine, both of which have had a prosper- 
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ous year, and both gave evidence of beautiful re- 
ligious and moral influence over the lives of their 
pupils. The yearly meeting has no work of its 
own for the education of negroes, but it makes a 
large contribution toward the support of the insti- 
tution at High Point, N. C., managed by New 
York Friends, and to Christiansburg Institute, in 
Virginia, managed by Philadelphia Friends. A 
valuable ‘‘Peace Meeting’’ was held in the even- 
ing, and, in spite of the fact that Friends, during 
this first-day, sat in session for nine hours and a 
half, there was good attention and interest to the 
very end. The only ripple of disagreement in the 
great variety of business was over the question of 
adopting a new system of clerkship. New Eng- 
land still adheres to the ancient Quaker idea that 
the business of the clerk is to gather up and min- 
ute ‘‘the sense of the meeting,’’ rather than to be 
a presiding officer in the parliamentary sense of 
the word. This matter went to the Permanent 
Board for a year’s consideration. 

One of the quarterly meetings called for the 
abolition of Meetings on Ministry and Oversight. 
This was referred to a committee, which recom- 
mended that the yearly meeting should ask the five 
year’s meeting to draft a plan for taking all the 
work of Ministry and Oversight into meetings at 
large. The yearly meeting unanimously made the 
recommendation with some specific suggestions. 

The session on ‘‘The State of Society’’ was a 
great occasion. The house was filled and there was 
a keen and vital interest. The consideration was 
introduced by the reading of the report of the 
Superintendent of Evangelistic Work, the reports 
from the quarterly meetings on the state of the 
church, and the report from the Yearly Meeting on 
Ministry and Oversight. The superintendent’s re- 
port was a remarkable document. It was a careful 
analysis of the situation and the needs in each 
**narticular’’ meeting throughout the entire yearly 
meeting. It brought the field before the members 
as has never been done before and gave a clear 
vision of possibilities, as well as a summary of 
work done. Instead of spending the session in 
aimless talk, Friends for once dealt with concrete 
and definite matters, and we seemed to have taken 
a real step ahead. The meeting, however, has not 
yet learned how to give for the prosecution of the 
work of church extension in any adequate way. 
The net gain in membership for the year was 
three. It is, of course, pitiably small, but it was 
made in spite of the fact that there was a death 
loss of 75, as against a birth gain of 25. 

There was a fine spirit of enthusiasm and power 
in the sessions on foreign missions. Edward Kel- 
sey and wife, just returned from Ramallah; Rosa 
Lee, soon to sail for the field, and a young Syrian 
boy, as a specimen of the work in Palestine, were 
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all present and made everybody feel in an unusual 


degree the tremendous importance of the work of 
the yearly meeting in the land of the Bible. 
$5,000 were pledged in open meeting toward the 
proposed building of a Boys’ Training School at 
Ramallah, and the whole membership entered as 
one man into co-operation with the Committee on 
Foreign Missions, . 

The religious messages on First-day were adapt- 
ed to the needs of the time and occasion. There 
was a very large attendance throughout the day, 
and a good degree of earnestness and seriousness 
prevailed. One was amazed at the capacity of the 
listeners, for meetings were almost continuous 
throughout the day and many friends were present 
at all the exercises. If the capacity for transmis- 
sion anything like equals the capacity for absorp- 
tion there will be a great release of power in the 
coming months. We shall speak elsewhere of oth- 
er matters of detail; we wish here to leave the im- 
pression that New England Friends are quite 
awake and are moving with growing energy to- 
ward the tasks which belong to a living church. 

R. M. J. 


BOOKS AND READING. 

In ‘‘The Friendly Stars,’’ by Martha E. Martin 
(Harpers’), the reader is taught in an agreeable 
manner how to study the heavens without a tele- 
scope. It is not a mathematical treatise at all, but 
a popular guide that gives one such an acquaint- 
ance with the stars as is possessed by the shep- 
herds and other outdoor folk. It makes us familiar 
with Nature’s kindly reminders of the seasons as 
they come and go.”’ 

President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia 
University discusses present social and political 
topics in ‘‘True and False Democracy’’ (Macmil- 
lan.) He argues for moral education that shall 
teach each citizen the joy of service and the con- 
sequent uplift of the ideals of true democracy. 
‘‘There is no greater illusion,’’ he believes, ‘‘and 
none more at war with the very spirit of democ- 
racy, than that under whose spell public concerns 
are neglected and despised and one’s immediate 
private and family interests exalted as the sole 
business of life.’’ 


The Common Heritage. A Series of Essays. By 
M. Catharine Albright. (Headley Brothers.) 2s. 
6d. These papers will be found suggestive by some 
who have not yet discovered the true purpose of 
life, and who may be drifting aimlessly for lack of 
a guiding hand. They are clearly written, and 
breathe of-the larger life and direct towards the 
wider vision. While we do not follow the author 
in the whole of her argument, particularly in the 
essay entitled, ‘‘The Throes of Earth,’’ we are sure 
the book will have a useful service, —The Friend. 
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Probably every one who has read ‘‘Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm,’’ closed the book with a desire 
that more might be told about Rebecca, ‘‘the most 
lovable and the most laughable of Kate Douglas 
Wiggins’ creations.”” -The gifted author has 
granted these wishes, spoken and unexpressed, 
and in the ‘‘New Chronicles of Rebecca’’* the 


reader gets more extended and intimate glimpses 


into the life and character of this bright, original, 


yet natural New England girl. 


The old stage driver, Abner Simpson, and his 
family, ‘‘Mr. Aladdin,’? Emma Jane Perkins and 


the other village children again appear, with Re- 
becca in her natural place at their head; for, as 
one of her friends said when they were organizing 
the ‘‘Daughters of Zion’’ in the Robinson barn, 
‘*Whoever is elected president, you will be, Rebecca 


—you’re that kind.’’ 
In this day of numerous and questionable books, 
it is a pleasure, almost a duty, to extend a know!- 


edge of one that portrays a character so whole- 
some as that of Rebecca, whom T. B. Aldrich 
called ‘‘the nicest child in American literature.’’ 


R. J. Campbell, who has been preaching on 


some fresh themes in the City Temple, London, 
prints his views in ‘‘The New Theology’”’ (The 
Macmillan Co.) In fourteen chapters he deals with 
the main features of the orthodox theology, view- 
ing it from a revised present-day standpoint. He 
thinks the enemies of spiritual religion are prac- 
tical materialism and antiquated dogmatic theology. 
Through all his sensible discussion of great and 


vital issues there sounds a note of brave hopeful- 
ness. 


THE CRY OF THE RUSSIAN CHILDREN. 
What cry was that? Methought I heard a cry, 
Faint and far off and pitiful and weak. 
No, no, it was the sigh 
Of the west wind that stirred the opening leaves; 
Or did some swallow, late-returned and meek, 
Twitter her humble gladness from the new-found leaves’ 
Again! Itisacry! And yet again! 
And first it swells, and then it seems to fade— 
A cry of infinite weariness 
And deep distress ; 
A cry of little children spent with pain, 
A cry to make the boldest heart afraid, 
A cry of mothers fighting off with prayer 
The black-winged angel of despair, 
Or mourning by the grave 
Of children whom nor love nor tears availed to save. 
Louder than rolling drum, 
More piercing than the clamorous bugle’s notes 
From Russia’s stricken wastes the cry has come 
Of many thousand tender little throats, 
Soon to be dumb 
Unless—But we are very, very far, 
And we have much to do 
Under our brighter and more fortunate star . 


*Published by. Houghton, Miffiin & Company, 4 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass. Price, $1-25. 
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The whole day through— 
Joyance and high delight and festival 
For great and small 
At home, and our own children claim their share: 
We have no gift to spare 
For Russia’s children, and this cry of fear 
Was but a dream-sound buzzing in our ear. 
Is this our answer? No, it can not be! 
We can not choose but hear. This is no dream 
That makes imagined things to seem: 
This is God’s truth that pleads for charity. 
For God, who set the nations far apart, 
Estranged by thought and speech, 
He bound us each to each, 
Heart that can suffer unto suffering heart. 
In his high name we can not let the cry 
Of little children go unheeded by. 
For he was once himself a little child, 
Humble and mild, 
And loved all children; and I think his face 
In that eternal place 
Where still he waits and watches us will smile 
For love of pity if we stretch our hand 
And let our gifts go forth o’er many a mile 
Of stormy sea and many leagues of land. ~ 
Hark, how the little children make their plea, 
Their pitiful plea for help. What shall our answer be? 
—R. C. Lehmann in Punch. 


BIRTHS. 


POWELL.—In New York, Tenth month 9th, 1906, to 
Wilson M. Jr., and Elsie K. Powell, a daughter, who is 
named Sarah Hopper Powell. 


DEATHS. 

CHANDLER.—Sarah Jane, daughter of Benjamin and 
Sidney Fenton Daniel, and widow of David Chandler, 
died at the Chandler homestead, two and a half miles west 
of Waynesville, O., Sixth month 5th, 1907, aged 88 years, 
10 months. For many years she was an Elder and Over- 
seer of Miami Monthly Meeting, Ohio. Her last illness, 
pneumonia, of four days duration did not seem alarming 
until the evening before her death. 


LAW.—At Orchard Park, Sixth month 16th, 1907. 
Elizabeth Thorne, beloved wife of the late William Law, 
both of whom had been identified for many years with 
Chicago Executive Meeting. Soon after coming to Or- 
chard Park to visit her sister, Mary T. Freeman, he was 
stricken with paralysis from which he never recovered. 
His wife remained with her sister, enjoying seven years 
of most genial companionship and upon these two lives 
rested largely the maintenance of the little meeting that 
was often held in their own room. 

Aunt Lizzie, as all had learned to call her, was known 
as an affectionate wife, a devoted mother, a kind neigh- 
bor and a true friend, who through prosperity and adver- 
sity alike maintained that poise-and steadfastness of charac- 
ter so beautifully characteristic of the Christian life, and 
when near her 80th birthday passed suddenly and peaceful- 
ly away without a moment’s suffering, a fitting close for 
one whose life’s work was so well done, beautifully com- 
pleted by her helpful companionship for her dear sister, 
now so afflicted. 5 We 

LEWIS.—On Fifth month 29th, 1907, at his late home 
in Pendleton, Ind., Joseph B. Lewis, aged seventy-seven 
years. 

He was a grandson of Jonathan Thomas who was sent 
as a missionary to the Indians by Philadelphia Yearly 
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Meeting in the early part of the last century, and was a 
member of Fall Creek Meeting of Friends. He being of 
the second generation of the pioneers of this beautiful land 
had his share of labor and privation but his special mission 
was in cultured and intellectual fields. His uplifting influ- 
ence has widened with the years and his careful education 
of his children has given to the community and state 
trained teachers who still carry that influence onward and 
upward. He kept in touch with the best in life and the 
great progress of our country was a source of keen delight. 
His soul was touched with poetic fire but he preferred the 


‘| society of loved ones, the association of friends and the 


companionship of books to the plaudits of the multitude. 
So soothed by the loving care of his children and beloved 


this sweet spirit has passed the portals into 
Eternal Day. 


POUND.—At his home in South Yarmouth, Ontario, 
Can., Seventh month Ist, 1907, after a long illness, James 
Pound, at an advanced age. He was a life long member 
of the Society of Friends, active in referm movements. 
Interment at Sparta Friends’ Grounds. 

The followng is from a local paper: 

James Pound, a well known and highly respected citizen 
of South Yarmouth, died Monday night after a protracted 
illness of months past. An individual of unusual forti- 
tude of mind, he would not give up the activities of life 
until compelled to by the debilities of old age; maintain- 
ing to the last an intellect yet active, he met the physical 
pain at the close without complaining. 

Mr. Pound was one of the few remaining early settlers 
of Elgin county, hailing from Bertie in Welland county, 
Ont., some time in the 40’s, and soon after his marriage 
to Rebecca Zavitz, of the same vicinity, they located 
some nine miles southeast of St. Thomas, when the land 
was still under its native timber; but the young couple 
were hopeful and true; a log dwelling was soon built and 
sufficient ground cleared for the first year’s crop. At the 
time neighbors were more dependent than they seem to be 
to-day, so that they always welcomed the newcomer with 
a helping hand, and the ‘‘exchange of works’’ was a com- 
mon affair. Conveniences were few, and living ‘‘the sim- 
ple life’’ was not a matter of choice. 

Mr. Pound was a life-long member of the Society of 
Friends, in which he took a prominent part. He 
Reformer in politics, but in no sense a politician. 

Mr. Pound survived his wife some four years Mrs. 
Pound dying at 81. Their children, all living, are Mrs. 
M. A. DePeel, of Clearwater Neb.; Asa Pound, on the 
old homestead; Mrs. Stephen Bailey, Union; Mrs. (Dr.) 
Way, St. Thomas; Mrs. G. L. McKay, Ames, Iowa, and 
Mrs. J. G. Hughes, Buffalo. 


TRUEBLOOD.—At hishome near Salem, Ind., Seventh 
month 8th, 1907, Thomas H. Trueblood, son of Nathan and 
Mary Hollowell Trueblood, who came to Indiana from the 
eastern border of North Carolina in 1816. He was in his 
82nd year, having been born the 29th of Third month, 
1826, and was the oldest of a large family, but two of 
whom, Alfred and Elwood, are now living. A hemor- 
rhage of the heart caused him to fall dead in his yard as 
he was coming to the house from feeding the poultry near- 
by. 

He was married three times: first, to Clorenda Hobbs 
in Tenth month, 1850. To them were born seven children, 
five of whom are living. He was next married to Mary 
T. Brooks. Sidney Trueblood, the wife who survives him, 
is a daughter of John Satterthwaite, deceased, formerly of 
Abington, Pa. 

He was a recommended minister of Blue River Monthly 
Meeting, first appearing in the ministry about 1861 and 


was a 
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continuing faithful to the call of duty to the day of his 
death. He had traveled through the West holding meet- 
ings and helping to establish them wherever there seemed 
to be any opening. 

He took a lively interest in the cause of human freedom 
and has said that he felt the aid he gave to escaping 
slaves was one of the sweetest services of his long life. 
Of the active workers in the Underground Railroad, of | 
this place, he is the last to be called to receive the reward 
of, ‘‘Good and faithful servant, come up higher.’’ 

His funeral was held Third-day the 9th. Testimony 
was given of his faithfulness in the attendance of all our 
meetings and of the purity and loving kindness of his life. 

‘“Mark the perfect man and behold the upright, for the 


end of that man is peace.’’ O. B. 
TULL.—At the home of her sister, Helen C. Shreve 
Easton, Md., Sixth month 21st, 1907, Ida Coates Tull, the 


wife of John Thomas Tull of Stroud, Oklahoma, where she 
had resided for the past fifteen years. The funeral ser- 
vices were held at Fair Hill, Philadelphia on the 24th. 
The remains were interred at that place, with those of her 
parents, the late Edwin H. and Sarah D. Coates. The 


deceased was a member of Third Haven Monthly Meeting, 
Easton, Md. 


LYDIA H. PRICE 


On Seventh month 8th 1907, Lydia H. Price, widow of 
Isaiah Price, and daughter of Jacob and Sarah Wilson 
Heald, entered into rest at the home of her daughte 
Cynwyd, Pa. 

She was born at Kennett, Chester Co., Pa., Sixth 
month 26th, 1827. She was a member of the Birmingham 
Monthly Meeting of Friends at West Chester, Pa. and 
had been for many years a loved and honored minister in 
the Society. Her ministry was earnest, loving and faith- 
ful to that inner light which was her guide through life. 
She had visited in loving service all of the yearly meetings 
in the country, including meetings in Canada. 

Her gentle loving spirit had a broad and charitable 
outlook upon life. Her interest in the growth and prog- 
ress of her Society and of the world at large, gave to her 
ministry, force and vital interest; and, while her body was 
frail her spirit was brave and courageous in the expression 
of truth as she saw it. 

Her loving words of sympathy and belief in immortality 
have brought hope and consolation to many sorrowing hearts. 
Her spirit has passed on, but its influence will live in the 
hearts of those who love her. 


r, in 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting will be held this year at 
Waynesville, O., not at Richmond, Ind., as wrongly given 
in the calendar of the Almanac. It will begin on Second- 
day, the 19th of Eighth month. The Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders will be on Seventh-day, the 17th; and most of 


those expecting to attend will be present for the First-day 
meetings. 





T. Harvey Haines, Director of the Psychological Lab- 
oratory in the University of Ohio, sailed on the 19th from 
Baltimore to Bremen. Among other things, he expects to 
visit the psychological laboratories of several German uni- 
versities. 


—The Westonian. 





Mary Travilla and Elizabeth Powell Bond have a pros- 
Quarterly Meeting at West- 


pect of attending Westbury 





INTELLIGENCER. 





{Seventh month 20, 1907 





“his | bury on Seventh-day the 27th at 10.30a.m. and First-day 

| morning meeting at Westbury on the 28th. At 3 o’clock 
on Seventh-day afternoon the 27th at Westbury Elizabeth 
Powell Bond will address a public meeting under care of 
the Quarterly Meeting’s Advancement Committee: Subject, 
‘*The Study of a Life.’’ 





Dr. Thomas Hodgkin has been appointed the first 
Creighton Lecturer in London University. This lecture- 
ship has been instituted as a memorial of the late Bishop 
of London. 


—The Friend ( London.) 





The Laing School Visitor for May acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of nine dollars forwarded on the 2ist of May by Ruth 
Pierce De Cou, collected from Friends at Yearly Meeting. 
Another check of one hundred and five dollars, sent on the 
19th of May from the same source, was in some way 
either lost or stolen. The payment of that check was 
stopped on receipt of Visitor and a duplicate is now in my 
hands, making in all one hundred and fourteen dollars 
($114.00) collected from Friends at Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting and sent by Ruth Pierce De Cou, for which many 
thanks are extended. 


Bristol, R. L ABBY D. MUNRO. 





Lake Mohonk was the scene, the 8th of this month of 
an impressive celebration, the occasion being the fiftieth 
anniversary of the marriage of Albert K. Smiley, who is 
well known as the founder and host of the Lake Mohonk 
Conferences. The celebration was conducted by a com- 
mittee of guests named by the entire guest body at Lake 
Mohonk last year. This committee on behalf of more 
than 1,200 contributing guests presented to the bride and 
groom a testimonial gate-house which is to be erected 
about one and one quarter miles from New Paltz, and on 
the eastern border of the Mohonk estate. The site is on 
a rise of ground commanding extensive views in three 
directions. The gate-house, which will cost $20,000, will 
be built of stone and is to include a massive tower, four 
stories or more in height, with accommodations for a fam- 
ily residence. . After it is completed, it is Albert K. 
Smiley’s intention to convert the site into an attractive 
park and to connect it with the hotel by a new private 
road. In addition to the gate-house many gifts were re- 
ceived as well as hundreds of congratulatory letters and tel- 
egrams from friends. They were especially congratulated 
on the results of their philanthropic work expressed 
through the Lake Mohonk Conferences and in other forms. 





A friend writes 
is continued. 
furnishes. ’’ 


: ‘1 am glad that The Philanthropist 
It gives information that no other journal 


The Philanthromst. 





The Northwestern Christian Advocate of Chicago gives 
strong editorial commendation to the work of the National 
Vigilance Committee, of which Dr. O. Edward Janney is 


president. —The Philanthropist. 





Announcements have been issued for a Purity, Congress 
to convene in Battle Creek, Michigan, October 3lst to 
November 6th, 1907. This Congress will be held under 
the auspices of the National Purity Federation. A pro- 
gram is being prepared which will cover every phase of 
the movement, including preventive, educational, rescue, 
legislative, law enforcement, and sanitary lines of effort; 
the White Slave Traffic, social diseases, and good health 
topics. A general invitation is extended to all who are 
interested to attend this Congress.—The Philanthropist. 


Seventh month 20, 1907.] 


The following is from the Friend (London): The Train- 
ing Institute for Sunday School Workers, under the care 
of Friends,alluded to in these columns a few months since, 
has now taken definite shape, and arrangements are com- 
plete for commencing at ‘‘West Hill,’’ Selly Oak, Bir- 
mingham, in September. The primary aim at present is 
the training of leaders and other workers for the special- 
ised primary and junior departments which are now being 
organized in a number of Sunday schools. The movement 
is full of hopefulness for those who are looking for a re- 
form of Sunday school methods. The course of training 
will embrace both theory and practice, and will include 
lectures on the Old and New Testaments, by and under the 
direction of Dr. Rendel Harris; Child Psychology, by G. 
Hamilton Archibald, who will be director of studies; Re- 
ligious Pedagogy, by Florence B. Reynolds; and practical 
demonstrations by Miss Archibald. Like Kingsmead 
Training Home for Missionaries, the residence is close to 
Woodbrooke, and the students will thus have the advan- 
tage of attending that educational centre. The chairman 
of the committee is Barrow Cadbury, and the secretary, 


Frederic Taylor, 15 Devonshire Street, EC. We understand | 


that a considerable proportion of the places for the first 
term are already booked. 


THE OLD STONE MEETING HOUSE. 


During the sessions of New York Yearly Meeting in last 
Fifth month an earnest desire was expressed that arrange- 
ments might be made for the holding of at least one ap- 
pointed meeting during the year in all of our unused meet- 
ing-houses. There was full unity with the suggestion and 
our committee for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles 
was asked to take the matter in charge. Arrangements 
have been made for holding such a meeting in the ‘‘Old 
Stone Meeting-House’’ at Clinton Corners, N.Y. (where no 
regular meetings have been held for several years,) on 
First-day Eighth month 4th, at 3 p.m. Henry W. Wilbur 
and others will be present. It is hoped that an extended 
notice will be given. This house was built in 1777. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR RELIGIOUS 
AND SOCIAL STUDY. 


Dr. A. C. McGiffert, of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, will deliver four lectures at the school on 
‘‘The Development of Early Christian Thought,’’ the sub- 
ject to be divided into the following sub-topics; ‘‘Teach- 
ing of Jesus;’’ ‘‘Teaching of Paul;’’ ‘‘The Legal Tenden- 
cy,’’ and ‘‘The Mythical Tendency and Combinations of 
Irenaeus. ’’ 

Martha Falconer, superintendent of the Girls’ Depart- 
ment of the Philadelphia House of Refuge, will be pres- 


ent at the school for several days, and will assist in the 


class work especially relating to social service. 

During the past week members of the school have been 
registered from Hockessin, Del., Chester, Chatham and 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Wilmington, Delaware. 

The school will begin at George School the evening of 
Eighth month 31st, and will close the forenoon of Ninth 
month 13th. It is important that as many as _ possible 
register at once. 

The price is very moderate. Only $15 for the entire 
course, including all the privileges of the school, class- 
room work, lectures and board and lodging. 

There are no restrictions as to age or sex. 
cerned person will be gladly admitted. 


Any con- 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Henry .W. Wilbur, 140 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
Penna., will register prospective members, and be glad to 


give such information as may be desired. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


BYBERRY, PA.—A meeting of the Byberry Friends’ 
Association was held on Seventh month 7th, at the meet- 
ing-house, with a somewhat smaller attendance than usual, 
doubtless owing to the warm weather and harvest time. 

Mary Tomlinson read the 9th chapter of St. Matthew. 
An appeal for contributions to the ‘‘Conference of First-day 
School and Philanthropic Workers,’’ to be held at George 
School, Pa., was read, and after free discussion the sum 
of thtee dollars was ordered sent to the treasurer, as our 
part of the desired $100.00 from the 44 associations. An- 
other appeal for funds for our Woodbrooke students was 
also read but no action taken at this time. A report from 
our ‘‘Guild Committee’’ was heard with interest and show- 
ed ground for encouragement, $10.00 having been collect- 
ed and contributions of another character solicited. 

A selection entitled ‘‘An autumn Festival’’ was read by 
Hannah W. Comly, following which Miriam Tomlinson re- 
cited Alice Cary’s ‘‘Secret Writing.’’ ‘‘Are we responsi- 
ble for the wrong we might prevent?’’ was answered 
briefly in the affirmative by Sarah Warner Knight. Ara- 
bella Carter read a sketch concerning the meeting-house 
at Saylesville, R. 1., built during the first five years of the 
18th century, and of the early days of the Society in Rhode 
Island and their influence on the community as viewed by 
those outside the organization. The program for Eighth 
month will include a talk on ‘‘Mission Work in Alaska.’’ 

A. C. 

HORSHAM.—tThe Horsham Young Friends’ Association 
held its last meeting for this summer Sixth month 30, 
1907. The meeting was opened with Scripture reading by 
John Parks. Rebecca Jarrett recited ‘‘The Old Clock on 
the Stairs.’’ Sallie Watson then read a very good selec- 
tion from Friends’ Intelligencer. Anna Penrose, on Cur- 
rent Topics, spoke of the recent commencements and the 
Peace Conference at The Hague. Prof. Geo. H. Nutt then 
gave us an excellent address on ‘‘ Education as a Religious 
Concern.’? Among other things he said: ‘‘All 
troubles come from a desire. If it were not fora 
for more than we have, we would be far happier. 

Letters were read from the committees on Woodbrooke 
Scholarships, and Advancement of Friends’ Associations 
asking aid; these were left to the State Executive Com- 
mittee to act upon. After sentiments and usual 
meeting adjourned till Ninth month 29th, 1907. 


LypiA C. Parry, Secretary. 


our 
desire 


silence 


A CRY IN THE MARKET PLACE. 


I ery, O God, for refuge and for rest! 


I cannot pray ;—there is no time to kneel. 

(Can the spoke stop the whizzing of the wheel? 
Can the cast coal in the red forge protest?) 
I ery, by my dead fathers of the West, 

Who, in their dire travail, yet could feel 

The wild, clean pulse of Nature in the peal 
Of storm upon the lordly mountain-crest. 
I ery, by right of my ungotten sons, 

For respite, for some slacking of the pace, 
Some quiet in this rage of life that stuns 

The Soul for slaughter in the Market Place. 
I cry, in pity for the little ones, 

Whose shriveled shoulders must bear on the Race. 

—Chester Firkins, in the Atlantic. 
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Beneath the shadow of the olive tree 


Thy last long home was found; 


From earthly burthens and desires set free, 


Ther laid thee in the ground. 


Where Virgil’s ashes rest by Naples’ Bay, 


The land which Paul_had trod, 


Where saints and martyrs of the olden day 


Had found the peace of God; 


Where Horace sang his own immortal ode, 


Where Belisarius reigned; 


On that sad shore where Caesar found abode, 


By guilt and license stained. 


Where Capri’s waters rest the weary eye 


Thy spirit took its flight, 


And thro’ the dimness of an earthly sky 


Sprang upward to the light. 


Oh, brother, as we view thy record clear, 


A life so full and pure, 


The time and distance only bring thee near 


And make our love secure. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. | 


[In sending in notices for the Calen- | 
dar they should be put in the usual | 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. } 


Friends’ Meeting at -35th St. and 
Lancaster Ave., and that at 17th St. 
and Girard Ave., Phila., will be held 
at 10.30 a.m. during 6th, 7th, 8th and | 
9th months. 


7th mo. 2ist (lst-day.)—Conference | 
at Centre Meeting House, Delaware, 
at 2.30 p.m., under care of Philan- 
thropic Committee of Western Quar- 
ter. Subject, ‘‘Temperance,’’ Ad- | 
dress by Henry W. Wilbur. 

7th mo, 21st (1st-day.)—Conference 
under care of Concord Quarterly Meet- | 
ing’s Committee on Philanthropic La- | 
bor in the Meeting-house at Provi- 
dence (Media) Pa., at 2.30 p.m. Joel 
Borton will give an address on ‘‘The 
Duty of a Citizen.’’ 

7th mo. 2ist (l1st-day.)—Mansfield, | 
N. J., Friends’ Association, at home | 
of Lewis Taylor, 

7th mo. 23rd (3rd-day,)—Western 
Qnarterly Meeting, at London Grove, 
Pa., at 10 a.m.; Ministers and Elders, 
day before, at ll a.m. 

7th mo. 25th (5th-day.)—Caln Quar- 
terly Meeting, at East Caln, at 11 | 
a.m.; Ministers and Elders, same day, 
at 10 a.m. 

7th mo. 27th (7th-day.)—Westbury | 
Quarterly Meeting, at Westbury, Long | 
Island, N. Y., at 10.30 a.m.; Minis- | 
ters and Elders, day before, at 2.30 
p-m. By special arrangement the | 
train leaving E. 34th St., New York, 


FRIENDS’ 


IN MEMORY OF THOMAS SCATTERGOOD. 
Died Fourth Month, 18th, 1907. 
‘‘Ad majorem, Del gloriam.’’ 


aet, 65. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


[Seventh month 20, 1907. 


Thy ear was open to the widow’s cry, 
To hear the wanderer’s moan; 

Thy heart responded to the orphan’s sigh 
And made its wants thine own. 


Within thy soul there seemed to be no room 


For an ignoble guest; 
An inward grace revealed a heavenly bloom 


Through windows in thy breast. 


Across the broad expanse of Southern wave 


Our spirits seem to tread; 


We long to stand beside thy quiet grave 


With bowed and reverent head. 


God of our lives! 


Thy hand the garden made 


Wherein this plant has grown; 


Thy loving care provided sun and shade, 
For that thy hand had sown. 


Make us, thy children, bud and blossom yield, 


Pluck all the tares away, 


And only fruit remain upon the field, 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Or vices :{ Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
LAWYER 


1420 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 


J. Linden Heacock 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila. 


“-BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 


In use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 
All grocers sell it. Free samples mailed. 


Depot, No. 233 N. Second Street, Philadelphja. | 


| Quarterly Meeting, 
| Y¥., at tl acm. 


Oscar M. Hokanson | 


Until the harvest day. 
—Samuel R. Shipley, in the Philadelphia Ledger. 


at 8.20 a.m., Long Island City at 
8.32 a.m., and Flatbush Avenue, 
Brooklyn, at 8.32 a: m. will stop at 
Westbury on the 27th. 


7th mo. 28th (ist-day.)—The Visit- 
ing Committee of Salem Quarterly 
Meeting will attend the meeting at 
Alloways’ Creek (Hancock’s Bridge, ) 
N. J., at 10 a.m, " 


7th mo.. 28th (lst-day.)—Merion 
Meeting, at 10.30 a.m. attended by 
Mary M. Kaler, Stewart S. Graves, 
Mary A. Gilby, Mary Walton and oth- 
ers of Phila. Quarterly Meeting’s Vis- 
iting Committee. Take train from 
Broad St. at 9.45 a.m. to Narberth. 


7th mo. 28th (l1st-day.)—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N, Y., at 
home of Mary A. Carpenter, 35 Green 
Ridge Avenue, at 11 a.m. 


7th mo. 30th (3rd-day.)—Concord 
Quarterly Meeting, at Concord, Dela- 
ware Co., Pa., 10 a.m.; Ministers and 
Elders, day before at 1.30 p.m. 


7th mo, 3lst (4th-day.)—Purchase 
at Purchase, N. 
Friends’ Association 
in afternoon after Quarterly Meeting 
(4th-day,) Subject—‘‘What the Home 
owes to Society—(a)—to Politics—(b) 

to Business.’’ Ministers and Eld- 
ers, day before, at 2 p.m. Convey- 
ances both days at White Plains, 8.54 
a.m. train from Grand Central Station, 
also train from North arriving at 9.30 
a.m. 


8th mo. 3rd (7th-day.)—Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting, at Race St., 
Phila., at 1 p,m.; Ministers and Eld- 
ers, day before, at 3 p.m. 





